CHAPTER
I
THE SETTING
A FEW minutes after seven o'clock on the morning of
Sunday, August 1st, 1714, there died at Kensington
Palace the last Stuart to rule in Great Britain, Queen
Anne, and with her death the eighteenth century began.
Nearly a hundred and sixteen years later, on June 26th,
1830, also in the early hours of the morning, passed away
the First Gentleman of Europe, at Windsor, and the
eighteenth century was ended. Superficially, the world
appeared much the same on both occasions. The Most
Christian King reigned in Paris, as did his Most Catholic
brother in Madrid; whole provinces of Italy acknowledged
the temporal sovereignty of the Vicar of Christ; and the
Crescent still confronted the Cross on the frontiers of
Hungary. Men travelled along the roads in horse-
drawn vehicles, or across the sea in sailing-ships; Parlia-
ment was unreformed, and the crumbling ruins of Old
Sarum returned two members to the House of Commons;
and a prisoner charged with felony was denied counsel.1
Yet this resemblance was in appearance alone; in the
closing years of Anne men were still thinking in terms
of the Civil War, while in those of George IV their gaze
was directed towards the age of Victoria.
The past was very real to the men and women of the
1 Since 1695 prisoners accused of treason and misprision of treason had been
allowed counsel, but in the case of those accused of felony counsel could only
argue points of law on their behalf.
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